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Convocation with a difference 


Shawl-Anderson Dance Company July 11 


Since its inception in 1962, the 
Shawl-Anderson Dance Company 
has performed throughout North- 
ern California in joint concerts 
with other groups, in full concert 
programs of its own, in lecture 
demonstrations given for numer- 
ous schorls, in art festivals, and 
on educational television. 

At the first surmmer convoca- 
tion, one week from Friday, on 
July 11, the Shawl- Anderson Dance 
Company will perform in the SSC 
Music Recital Hall at 11 a.m. 
The company will present a demon- 
stration and narration in lieu of 
the traditional convocation. 

The Dance Company has 
aroused great interest in its works, 
has drawn large audiences, and 
has won general critical acclaim 
in the Bay Area and in central 
California cities. 

There is an obvious increase 
of public interest in dance per- 
formances of the quality and 
character which this company has 
been able to achieve. Paul Hertel- 
ency, Oakland Tribune music critic 
called them ‘‘an exciting modern 
dance company...’ when he wrote 
his review of the company’s first 
concert in Oakland. Hertelency 
added that in his opinion the 
‘Eastbay may be on the brink of 
a renaissance in dance.”’ 

A performance by the Dance 
Company at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley in the spring 
of 1966 drew the best reception 


The LookingGlass,Amen 


and the biggest attendance in a 
field of six dance events at UC 
that season. The other five dance 
companies w>re from New York. 

Shawl and Anderson are both 
virtucso dancers. They compli- 
ment each other in their choreo- 
graphic works, Their repertoire 
covers 4 wide range in subject 
matter, mood and style. The 
scope of their work provides di- 
versified and well-balanced pro- 
grams with great audience appeal. 


FRANK SHAWL, VICTOR 
ANDERSON and LUISA PIERCE 


Victor Anderson began his 
career as a musician. He studied 
piano, composition and orchestra- 
tion, but after seeing an American 
Ballet Theater performance of 
Anthony Tudor’s ‘‘Pillar of Fire’’ 
he began to study ballet. He 
worked with several famous 
teachers in the next few years. 
Among those teachers were Igor 
Sehwezoff of the Bolshoi School, 
the Diaghilev ballerina, Vera 
Nemtchinova, and Paviova’s one- 
time partner, Aubrey Hitchins. 

His interest in modern dance 
was awakened in the course of a 
professional appearance in Car- 
negie Halli with Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn. He soon thereafter 
took up his serious study of modern 
dance. He studied first with Martha 
Graham, and later with two of her 
associates, May O’Donnell and 


opens Summer drama 


Director Robert Smart an- 
nounced that the Sacramento State 
College Summer Stock Company 
has completed casting for the 
season. The Steck Company has 
assembled 27 mernbers for the 
four original productions sche- 
duled for Summer 1969. 

The shows will run from July 
21 through August 2; all four 
productions will be staged in the 
Outdoor Theatre. 

Paul R, Jones won the main 
role of Captain Hook in the pro- 
duction of The Looki Glass, 
Amen by Edward Morris and Barry 
Brown, The Looking-Glass, Amen 
has the largest ensemble of players 
which include Mark Mullen, Vic- 
toria Sameuls, Jim Hinricksen, 
Don Brown, Jim Merrow, Stuart 
Knox, Mary Shearer, Jim Garmire, 
Margaret Dodd, John Farrell, Scott 
Nielson, and Cathy Granacher. 

The plot involves the good 
forces of Peter Pan against the 
evil-doings of Captain Hook. 

The double bill one-acts contain 
the smallest casts, Director Jim 
Garmire has cast three men, Rich 
Porter, Scott Nielson, and Mark 
Mullen in the Edward Morris and 
Barry Brown play Mighty Maple. 
It involves the three young men 
in a plot to hijack a plane to Cuba 
as the first step toward leading 
a revolution, 


In the commedia dell’arte style 
Harlequinade by James H, Bierman 
encompasses the traditional char- 
acters of Dottore played by Mark 
Rose, Pantalone played by Bob 
Hendricks, Arlecchino played by 
Don Brown, and Isabela played by 
Michon Simpson. John Farrell 
directs this farce which comical- 
ly exploits man’s immortality. 


Robert Hendricks directs 
Johnny-Jack: a clown show by 
Sacramento State College gradu- 
ate Michael Mertz, 

It is about a young man’s Night 
from reality to a nighmarish fan- 
tasy and his attempts to maintain 
his sanity, The cast includes Paul 
R, Jones, Patricia Elder, Elaine 
Cohen, Dorothy Wilson, Don 
Brown, Bob Smart, Steve Lewis, 
Stuart Knox, Bill Holiday and Bob 
Secor. 


The Looki ,Amen plays 
on July 21st, ih and August 
ist, Mighty \ tapi nie and Harlinquade 
play on July 22nd, 25th, 30th and 
August 2nd. Johnny-Jack: a clown 
show plays on July 23rd, 26th, 28th 
and 3lst. Tickets will go on sale 

aly 14th For further information 
vrite to: Sacramento State College 
Summer Stock Company, 6000 J 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95819 or 
telephone 454-6257. 


Gertrude Shurr. 

Anderson also worked under the 
director of Jerome Robbins, and 
in other Broadway productions, 
before becoming a member of the 
May O’Donnell Dance Company. 

While he was a member of the 
May O’Donnell Company, Anderson 
began his teaching career at the 
Grammercy School of Music and 
Dance, whose faculty also included 
Robert Joffrey and Normal Walker. 

Frank Shawl studied for an even 
more extended period at the 
O’Donnell-Shurr Modern Dance 
Studio. Shawl met Anderson when 
they were both members of the 
O’ Donnell Cornpany. 

Shaw] began his dancing career 
while he was still in secondary 
school. Immediately after his 
graduation from high school, he 
passed his audition and became a 
reguiar dancer for the Roxie 
Theater in New York City. 

He appeared in many major 
musical productions in the next 
few years. He also appeared on 
innumerable television programs, 
including Talullah Bankhead’s 
Four Star Review, and the Perry 
Como, Red Skelton, and Kate Smith 
shows. During this period he 
worked with various well-known 
choreographers, such as John 
Butler, Peter Gennaro, and Gene 
Nelson. In the course of his pro- 
fessional career, Shawl studied 
with Martha Graham, Bertram 
Ross, Merce Cunningham, Jean 
Erdman, Pauline Koner, and 
Charies Weidman, 

Later Shawl and Weidman 
danced in concert duet. 

Broadening his technique, he 
studied jazz with Jon Gregory and 
Matt Mattox, and ballet with 
Robert Joffrey, Vladimir Douko- 
dovski, and Carmelita Maracci. 
While he was professionally em- 
ployed in Hollywood, Shawl con- 
tinued to study modern dance with 
Bella Lewltzky. 

in 1965, Shawl received a scho- 
larship from the American Society 
of Eastern Arts to study classical 
Indian dance with the world- 
renowned Balasarasvati. 

The Dance Company’s Luisa 
Pierce began her training with 
Lester Horton, a widely known 
and recognized West Coast 
teacher and founder of the Lester 


‘SALOME.’ 
to right: Cynthia Berrol (Herodias), Frank Shawl] (Herod), and Richard 
Wheeler, (Jester). 


Horton Dance Theater. She pro- 
gressed throuch the school to be- 
come a leading solo dancer in 
Horton’s theater, and later she 
became a member of the sehool’s 
teaching staff. 

After several years with the 
company, Miss Pierce moved to 
the East and danced professionaliy 
in New York City. She became 
a member of the Martha Graham 
Dance Company; she also toured 
with Miss Graham in the latter’s 
1954 European season, 
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Upon her return to California, 
Miss Pierce resumed her teaching 
career at the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division in 
Berkeley. She also gave master 
classes for various organizations 
in the Bay Area. In 1962 Miss 
Pierce became a leading dancer 
with the Shawl-Anderson Dance 
Company. 


Cultural Programs Committee 
is sponsoring the unique dance 
convocation. 


Committee on teacher 
licensing develops bill 


Social institutions in a highly 
organized society have a built-in 
tendency toward rigidity. This is 
particularly true in government, 
where institutions c»’ easily be- 
come stilted and bureaucratic. 
When this happens, they often lose 
Sight of their primary goal, which 
is service to the people, 

The job of Legislators is to 
guard against this, and to take 
corrective action when it happens. 
This mandate led a Joint Legis- 
lative Committee last year to 
begin a thorough examination of 
the system California uses to li- 
cense its teachers, 


A first for Sacramento 


Afro-American Festival July 4, 5, 6 


Ruth Burke Rill, Summer 
Hornet columnist for the Magical 
Africa series, will participate in 
the first Afro-American Festival 
at the old Sacramento Fair Grounds 
July 4, 5 and 6, 

She will lend artifacts and film 
clips to the Festival Committee 
for the three day event, And she 
will also be present to answer 
questions about the exhibit. 

The festival, the first of its 
kind to be offered in Sacramento, 


will feature nationally known tele- 
vision and recording stars. 

The festival gates will be open 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. each 
day — Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day with a wide variety of acti- 
vities planned at the picnic 
grounds, Exhibition Hall, Stage 
Il, Governor’s Hall and the Grand- 
stand, 

Nationally known television 
personalities and entertainers will 
be featured each day. 


Back in 1961, the Legislators 
enacted a comprehensive process 
for issuing credentials to teach 
elementary and high school ~ 

in addition, the credentialling 
process turned out to be very ex- 
pensive, Figures released by the 
Joing Committee on Teacher 
Licencing and Public School Em- 
ployment show that in 1963 it cost 
$800,000 to ussue 114,000 creden- 
tials. Now it costs over $2 million, 
and California is issuing only 
128,000 a year. 


“It is sometimes necessary 
to play the fooi to avoid being 
deceived by cunning men.’ 

inet tha iaiaet a _Rochefoucauld _ 


Scheduled for . program are 
elegant fashion shows and a major 
art exhibit. 

Contests will be held for tro- 
phies and cash prizes. 

A massive parade is planned 
for July 4th at the fairgrounds. 
Drill teams are invited to par- 
ticipate in the competition for 
awards, 

Food and drink booths are 
available to rent at the grounds. 
Clubs and organizations are in- 
vited to attend, 
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Guest Editorial 


YOU HAVE THE REsS?ONSIBILITY— 
TO BE — Se 
RESPONSIBLE. 
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HAPPY HOLIDAY? 


We all look forward to a pleasant Fourth of July 
weekend. It can be for those who read this editorial 
carefully and benefit from it. 


More than 1.7 million Americans have died in 
automobile accidents since 1906, when the Federal 
government started keeping automobile accident 
records. This represents a higher death toll than that 
of all of the nation’s wars. Since 1930, more than 
79 million others have been injured by cars. 


This slaughter and maiming of people on our 
streets and highways is a blight on mankind and his 
survival. 


In 30 years the economic loss from U.S. traffic 
accidents has reached an astounding S175 billion. 
Last vear the economic loss reached a new high of 
$14.2 19,000,000 or an average of approximately 
$286 for each family in the United States. 


More than $50 million annually has been in- 
vested by industry to educate the public on traffic 
safety. 


However, the real answer is up to each individual. 
The tremendous loss of life and property must be 
reversed. The time to start is on this Fourth of July 
week-end and continue throughout the year. 


We all know the rules of the road—obey them. 
When we are not in condition to drive—don't. We 
know what seat belts and shoulder harnesses are 
for—then use them. Always drive defensively. Be 
careful! 


¢ The 
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Dr. Riles says: 


"'California’s Head Start project a success”’ 


In spite of a national study 
criticizing Project Head Start, 
California’s tykes in pre-school 
are achieving successes, two ex- 
perts told the State Board of 
Education at its June meeting in 
Sacramento, 

Mrs. Jeanada HH, Nolan, chief 
of pre-school education for the 
State Department of Education, 
reported on a 15 per cent sampling 
of the 50,000 California children 
in the program. 

Tests showed that in seven 
months, the children gained 14 
months in intellectual achieve- 
ment, she said. She called this 
equivalent to 17 points growth in 
1.Q, and ‘“‘very dramatic and posi- 
tive results.”’ 

Additionally, she reported, 
there have been ‘‘spinoff effects’’ 
in improved attitude toward school 
by the children who are now in 


regular school, and_ closer 
parental - school - community 
relationships. 


Dr. Wilson Riles, state direc- 
tor of compensatory education, 
called a report on a national study 
of Head Start by Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation and Ohio 
University ‘‘misieading.”’ 

The report, among other con- 
clusions, said that in its present 


Weinberger releases 
construction funds 


for public schools 


The Reagan administration 
acted June 13 to insure that all 
public school classrooms in the 
state now under construction and 
scheduled for opening this fall will 
be adequately financed so they may 
be furnished and equipped in time 
to achieve full use by pupils during 
the coming semester. 


The action was taken by State 
Finance Director Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, who advanced $12,186,702 
from the Genera! Fund to insure 
completion of such projects. 


The funds were advanced, he 
said, because current high interest 
rates have made it impossible for 
the state to sell bonds within the 
constitutional limits of five per- 
cent, 


Proceeds from the next sale of 
bonds wil! be pledged to repay the 
general fund for its advances to 
the state school building aid pro- 
gram. 


Weinberger said implementa- 
tion and processing of the pro- 
jects, including assessments, 
utilities, off-site development, 
service site development, con- 
struction, furniture and equipment, 
and general site development, will 
begin immediately. 


He said that the action directs 
applicant schoo! districts to pro- 
ceed with projects in the affected 
category upon receipt of specific 
written authorization of the De- 
partment of Finance. 


At the same time, the school 
allocation board was advised that 
no additional advances can be made 
from the general fund or other 
state resources until state bonds 
can be sold, and therefore no new 
approvals for school building aid 
projects can be given at this time, 
Weinberger added, 


form, Project Head Start ‘‘is not 
worth the money.”’ 

Riles said the national report 
is misleading because it tested 
academic achievement of children 
who were in a program for only 
six weeks and they were not tested 
until two or three years after they 
were enrolled in regular school, 
He noted that the initial goals of 
Head Start were medical exami- 
nations and better nutrition for 
poverty area children, plus in- 
volvement of their parents with 
schools rather than merely aca- 
demic attainments. 

The national report, while 
noting the Head Start children were 
not significantly ahead of non- Head 
Start children in language develop- 
ment, did emphasize some plusses. 
Among these were that the children 
did show improvement in reading 
readiness. The study also reported 
that tykes in the program for a 
year were “‘superior’’ bya ‘‘small 
but statistically significant mar- 
gin’’ to non-Head Start pupils. 

The national report recom 
mended tht Head Start not lose 
its identity and that children be 
given a full year rather than six 
weeks in the program, 

Riles agreed with this, and 
stressed that one of the problems 


The California 


is that there is no follow-through 
in kindergarten and primary 
grades. 

“Youngsters came out of that 
pre-school program and then went 
into a kindergarten that was not 
prepared for this new kind of 
child,’ Riles said. ‘‘The kinder- 
garten teacher said, ‘What am I 
supposed to do with them? They 
already have had all I was sup- 
posed to teach.’ So what did they 
do? Many just let them sit there.’’ 

Mrs. Nolan noted that U.S. Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Robert Finch has said 
summer sessions for Head Start 
are too short; that children should 
start at an earlier age, and that 
there should be more follow- 
through programs. 

Dr. Miguel Montes, state board 
member, pointed out that pre- 
school programs should be made 
available to more children, since, 
due to lack of funds, only about 
50,000 of the 150,000 tykes who 
qualify are now being reached. 

“The Legislature keeps say- 
ing, ‘show me a program that is 
successful and we'll fund it,’ ” 
Montes said: ‘‘Well, we’ve shown 
them it succeeds; now, darn it, 
why don’t they fund it’?’’ 


State Colleges 


The 19 campuses of the California State Colleges, spanning the state 
from Humboldt County in the north to San Diego in the south, represent 
the largest system of public higher education in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and one of the largest in the world. Current enrollment exceeds 
212,000 full-time and part-tisne students. The faculty and administrative 


staff member approximately 10,000. 


Each college in this system, with a geographic and curricular char- 
acter of its own, offers a basis program in the liberal arts. Course offer- 
ings leading to the bachelor’s and master’s degree and a limited number 
of joint doctora! degrees are designed to satisfy existing student interests 
while serving the educational and professional requirements of the state. 

The California State Colleges are dedicated to rigorous academic 
standards. The primary faculty responsibility isthe instructional pro- 
cess, with recognition of tiie necessary role of research in institutions 


of higher education, 


Responsibility for the California State Colleges is vested in the Board 
of Trustees, appointed by the Governor, and its administrative officer, 


the Chancellor. 


The Trustees and the Chancellor set broad policy for 


the colleges while delegating responsibility for implementation to the 


colleges. 


A statewide Academic Senate, made up of representatives 


elected by the faculty at each college, recommends academic policy to 
the Board of Trustees through the Chancellor, 

While the oldest of the colleges, San Jose State College, was founded 
over a century ago, the California State Colleges systern under an in - 
dependent Board of Trustees was created by the Donahoe Act of 1960, 

The California State Colleges are now ina dynamic period of develop- 


ment, 


Prior to World War II there were seven State Colleges with a 


peak total enrollment of 13,000, Since 1947, twelve new colieges have 
been established and sites have been selected for new campuses in 
Ventura, San Mateo and Contra Costa counties, 
system is expected to reach 300,000 by 1980, 


Enrollment in the 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 


COLLEGE LEVEL 


PERCEPTIVE 
SPEED READING 


College-oriented personalized instruction in how to use 
speed reading to obtain greatest comprehension to earn 
HIGHER GRADES with less time studying! 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 


Choice of Morning, Afternoon or Evening Classes— 
Now Enrolling 


ZIMMERMAN READING CLINIC 
489-0443 


5606 El Camino Ave., Carmichael 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Last week’s article presenting the views of Assembly- 
man John Vasconcellos on solving the problems of campus unrest 
created great interest and response from some of our readers. 

For this reason, we turn back the calendar to June 11 and the 
Assemblyman’s statement analyzing the failure of California’s current 
approach to the problem. 


— 





respond to legitimate demands, 
our over-reaction to illegiti- 
mate demands, provokes the 
many students who want to 
believe in peaceful means. 

United States Commissioner 
of Education James Allen, ap- 
pointed by President Nixon, 
recently denied the conspiracy 
theory, and pointed out that most 
of the campus militants are good 
students from typical American 
families. 


In analyzing our failure, lappeal 
to every person who believes inour 
system, who believes inour demo- 
cratic process, who believes in 
peaceful change, who believes in 
dealing with the truth. 

A University of California at 
Berkeley student taught me best 
about our failure: ‘‘You’re trying 
to solve internal problems with 
external pressures; instead of 
making necessary changes, you’re 


While our approach may (and 
should be used to contain the 
problem), it fails to solve it, 
Our failure results because our 
current approach rests on four 
sets of myths and misconceptions: 


ec. That these young persons 
— especially the most radical 
and militant — are foreigners 
and/or monsters, 

(1) They aren’t. They aren’t 
Martians, not even Europeans; 
despite their sometimes out- 
landish appearance, their 
sometimes outlandish language, 
and their sometimes outlandish 
demands, they are in fact not 


1. Myths and misconceptions 
about students (and others) in- 
volved in campus unrest: 


af 
a. That students are children— 
to be seen and not heard. 


(1) Untrue, More than any outlanders; they are our very 
society bi mankind's history, own, our own children, our 
we’ve generously invested our heirs. ba aa 
resources in providing educa- 

tional opportunity for our young. d. That there is a silent 


We have over 6,000,000 young majority of stucents happy with 


persons in our California public the way things are. 
educational system, including (1) Untrue. It is true (as it 
nearly 1,000,000 in higher edu- should be) that the vast major- 
cation; we've educated them to ity of students condemn methods 
be independent, critical, ideal- used by radicals, However, a 
istic; they’re bound to question recent survey showed 80%, of 
us; we have much to learn Students agree with the goals 
from them. if we only listen. and criticisms and demands for 
, change that are being made; at 


b, That there are many outside University of California at 


agitators and a large plot or Berkeley, 85% of 15,000 stu- 
conspiracy. dents voting favored the 
(1) Not true, While they exist, peoples’ park; ‘‘Fortune’’ 


the number of outside agitators magazine in January indicated 


and conspirators is small; and that upwards of 15% of our 
they succeed only because we students are solidly aligned 
create conditions under which with the demands for radical 


they thrive — our failure to changes; Republican  Con- 


2. 


gressmen just completing a 
campus tour found much more 
dissatisfaction than expected. 


e. That these students are a 
passing fad, that we can snuff 
out, 

(1) They’re not, Thruout the 
world — from Egypt to Japan 
to Czechoslovakia to Greece to 
France, young persons every- 
where are questioning the way 
we have been doing things, de- 
manding new answers, demand- 
ing a new and more human 
system and society, 


f. That these students are 
unpatriotic, unAmerican, 

(1) They aren’t. In fact, they 
are radically conservative, in 
demanding individual freedom, 
equality of opportunity, liberty 
and justice for all, Christian 
brotherhood, local control, de- 
centralization, freedom from 
government oppression, active 
participation in public policy 
decision making — they be- 
lieved what we taught them 
about ‘‘liberty and justice for 
all,’’ American ideals, demo- 
cratic institutions. 


g. That young persons today 
are the same as we were at 
their age, the same as young 
persons have always been. 

(1) They aren’t (and likely 
never again will be), for the 
American genius and free en- 
terprise, technology, automa- 
tion, cybernetics, have freed’ 
them from the stresggs of the 
great depression; these young 
persons sense the freedom that 
each of us would like to have, 
and they sense it so strongly, 
they will not surrender it, even 
to force and fear. 


h. Students are there to get 
an education. If they don’t like 
it, they should get out. 

(1) Sure, they’re there to get 
an education — but that doesn’t 
all come out of books and class- 
rooms; and hopefully we’re 
educating them to question, 
evaluate and improve — and 
if they didn’t tell us taxpayers 
what’s wrong in our educational 
institutions, who would’? 


i. That those who agree with 
the ideals of students, agree 
with their tactics, with dis- 
ruption, with violence, 

(1) Not generally true. Many 
persons, including myself, 
agree with many of their ideals, 
but neither defend nor condone 
nor encourage disruption or 
violence. 


‘Myths and misconceptions 


about the University of California, 
the State Colleges, and our com- 
munity colleges: 


a. That our institutions of 
higher education are providing 
good, adequate education. 

(1) They aren't. They are too 
big, too impersonal, too rigid, 
too dehumanizing, too stifling. 


b. That the governing board 
of our higher education insti- 
tutions are representative and 
responsive and relevant to the 


persons they are governing. 
(1) They aren't. The recent 
Harris survey demonstrated 
that the typical regent-trustee 


nearly sixty 


\nglo-Saxon, 


in the nation is 
vears old, white, 
Protestant, a businessman or 
industrialist, who reads litle 
outside his own specialty field 
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~—— a far cry from the age, 
color, nationality, religion, and 
scope of interest of our nearly 


1,000,000 students in higher 
education, 
¢c That campus  adminis- 


trators are doing a perfect job. 
(1) Untrue. Too many campus 
administrators are inflexible, 
unresponsive to the need for 
changes, too concerned with 
their own power, unwilling to 
listen to students. 


d. That faculty members are 
doing a perfect job. 

(1) Untrue. Too many faculty 
members are inflexible, unre- 
sponsive to the need for 
changes, too concerned with 
research and writing, too un- 
invoived with their students, 
unwilling to listen to students, 
treat their students too im- 
personally, are too jealous of 
their own prerogatives, 


e. That decisions canbe made 
without consulting those per- 
sons most affected by them. 
(1) They can’t be. The premise 
of our society is consent of 
the governed; the ideal of a 
free man is one who has some 
say in decisions that dramatic- 
ally affect him, his life, his 
future. Our students are 
listened to almost not at all, 


f. That channels of com- 
munication and of participation, 
are adequate. 

(1) They aren’t. Even Governor 
Reagan recently stated that the 
“channels of communication 
are clogged’? — and they’re 
clogged much, much worse than 
he indicated. 


g. That a university’s pur- 
pose is simply to train persons 
to fit into society, to get jobs, 
to be socialized, 

(1) Only partly true. The 
broader purpose of a univer- 
sity, a college, higher educa- 
tion, is to learn how to become 
a better human being; to turn 
a person on to himself or her- 
self, to lifelong learning, to 
building a better life for him- 
self and for his fellow man; 
to develop his ability, and his 
judgment to serve his fellow 
man, 


h. That a university shouldn’t 
be involved with community 
problems. 

(1) Wrong, it should be. Every 
human being, every human in- 
Stitution, has a constant and 
heavy responsibility to benefit 
mankind, to involve himself, 
herself, itself, in people- 
problem-solving. 


i. That a university should 
be a quiet place. 

(1) Nice-sounding, but not true. 
The purpose of education is to 
improve the lot of man; to move 
mankind forward, to learn from 
the errors of the past, to cor- 
rect the errors of the present, 
to point the way to a better 
future. A person who is stag- 
nant, an institution that is dor- 
mant, fails in responsibility — 
to fellow man, to all of man- 
kind, Andunless we’ re satisfied 
with things as they are (and 
who can be’’) we should welcome 


the questioning, criticism and 
boat- rocking (so long as peace- 
ful and non-disruptive) that 
comes from a university, and 
from its students, and from 


our young persons, 
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3. Myths and misconceptions 
about the causes of campus un- 
rest: 


a. That campus unrest is un- 
related to the unrest and to 
the problems in our society, 
(1) Untrue. Campus unrest 
is directly related to the prob- 
lems of war and peace, the 
bomb, the draft, poverty and 
hunger, race and prejudice, 
even conservation. Until these 
problems are resolved, all per- 
sons should be, and certainly 
young persons — more ideal- 
istic — will be, unrestful. 


b. That unrest needn’t exist, 
that disruption and violence 
needn’t be expected, 

(1) Untrue. We have real 
tensions in our society — and 
whether we like it_or not (and 
most of us don’t), we have to 
expose and explore, even some- 
times experience, those ten- 
sions — if we are to relieve 
and resolve them. 


c. That peaceful dissent and 
protest are available and ade- 
quate. 

(1) Unfortunately, channels of 
communication are clogged; un- 
fortunately, we in power, in 
‘the establishment’’ too often 
haven’t listened to peaceful pro- 
test and dissent; even when 
students march peacefully we 
most often fail to respond. And 
if peaceful expressions, peace- 
ful protest, go unheeded, then 
frustration grows, and violence 
ensues. It’s like the farmer 
who had to hit the mule with a 
2 x 4 to get its attention. When 
we give our attention to the 
peaceful dissent, only then can 
we prevent violent dissent. 


d. That the minorities in our 
society, in our educational in- 


stitutions, have equality of 
opportunity, etc. 
(1) Untrue. Just walk into 


any ghetto, or barrio, and look 
around, And while black Ameri- 
cans comprise 10% of our 
population, and brown Ameri- 
cans 12% of our population, 
they comprise only approxi- 
mately .09% and .08% re- 
spectively, of our student popu- 
they comprise only approxi- 
mately .09% and .08% respec- 
tively, of our student population 
in the University of California. 


e. That nochanges are needed 
in our higher education, 

(1) Many changes are needed, 
and, as President Kennedy said: 
“Those who make peaceful evo- 
lution impossible, make violent 
revolution inevitable.’’ 


f. That our system is perfect, 
(1) Wrong. With all its suc- 
cesses, much needs improve- 
ment, correction, change inour 
society. 


4. Myths and misconceptions 
about our approach: 


a, That there are simple an- 
swers to our problem. 

(1) There aren’t any; the 
problem is the most complex 
facing us, 


b. That force and fear will 
solve the problem, 

(1) They won’t; they haven't; 
at best, they contain the prob- 
lem, but they don’t resolve it, 
rhese aren't ideal methods and 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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- Monagan: “Drug 


abuse 


. scourge of 1960's!” 


¥ 


Drug abuse is the scourge of 
the 1960's. It is an insidious 
disease that is taking a tremendous 
toll on our young people. In 1968, 
juvenile drug arrests were up 115% 
over the previous year. 

Nothing is accomplished by hand 
wringing over this problem, Our 
energy ought to be aimed at de- 
veloping programs to understand 
it, attack it, and overcome it. This 
week the Assembly Health and 
Welfare Committee took an im- 
portant step in this direction. 

The Committee unanimously 
approved legislation to permit in- 
voluntary commitment of a person 
using dangerous drugs to a com- 
munity mental health facility for 
a period of up to 17 days. 

This legislation is aimed at 
resolving the problem parents face 
when confronted by a child who is 
using drugs. They have only two 
alternatives: ignore the situation 
or order the childarrested. There 
is no way they can force him to 
undergo the necessary rehabil- 
itation treatment. : 

Detention is not the real answer 
to drug abuse; treatment is. Arrest 
may delay that treatment, and 
stamps the young person with a 
police record which may further 
alienate hirn from society and 
work hardships on him for the 
rest of his life. 

The Attorney General, testify- 
ing in support of the proposed 
legislation, said: ‘‘The drug 
abuser, particularly the novice or 
experimenter, needs medical and 
psychiatric attention at the moment 
of his crisis, not days later at the 


conclusion of hearings and 
petitions.’”’ 
They can get that attention 


through involuntary commitment, 
and the parents and child need 
not go through the trauma of ar- 
rest. What we are doing, essen- 
not go through the trauma of 


Scholarship *‘Consumer Economics’ 


boost 


A measure which would double 
the number of state scholarships 
available, AB 1248, by Assembly 
Speaker Bob Monagan, has been 
approved by Assembly Ways and 
Means, 

Commencing in 1970-71, the 
number of scholarships would be 
equal to 4 per cent, instead of 2 
per cent, of the number of gradu- 
ates from California high schools 
for the preceding year. 


ROBINVILLE 
APARTMENTS 


1257 
Fulton 
Avenue 
Sacramento 








arrest. What we are doing, 
essentially, is applying the legal 
provisions already in force for 
treatment of the mentally ill to 
drug abusers. 

Under the Short-Doyle Act, a 
person suffering mental disorders 
can be committed to an institution 
for treatment for varying periods 
of time. His case is reviewed 
periodically, and when he is well, 
he is released from the hospital. 

The provisions of the proposed 
drug commitment law allow a 
mental health facility to detain a 
drug user for 72 hours. During 
that time he would undergo treat- 
ment and evaluation, 

After 72 hours, his case would 
be reviewed. If the professional 
staff determines that he needs 
further intensive care, he can be 
kept in the institution for another 
14 days. This is sufficient time 
to ‘bring a person down’’ so he 
can be given further treatrnent on 
an out-patient basis. 

This bill addresses itself to 
two important problems: providing 
immediate treatment for the victim 
of drug abuse, and providing the 
parents with an alternative to 
having their child arrested in order 
to provide him drug rehabilitation. 

Many communities in California 
are trying to solve drug abuse 
problems through education, 


“crisis’’ centers, and apprehen- 
sion of drug pushers. The Legis- 
lature wants to give them another 
tool, 
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Students flocked to 
poetry reading by 
Robert Peters 


Robert Peters, professor of 
literature at the University of 
California, Irvine, and noted 
American poet, delivered a read- 
ing of his work at 11 a.m. on 
Monday, June 30, in Physics 111 
on the Sacramento State College 
campus. 

The program was sponsored by 
the SSC Cultural Programs Com- 
mittee. 

Peters, who is 44, is a native 
of Eagle River, Wisconsin. He 
received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from which 
institution he received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree and Masters of 
Arts degree and a Ph.D. 

He is the author of two books 
of poetry, Songs For A Son, in 
1967, and The Sow’s Head and 
Other Poems, which appeared in 
_  .. 


A specialist in Victorian liter- 
ature, Dr. Peters is also the author 
of a critical evaluation, The 
Crowns of “pollo: Swinburne’s 

rinciples of Literature and | 
which was-published in 1965, He 
is editor of Victorians on Liter- 
ature and Art, which was published 
in 1961. He is also a frequent 
contributor to such publications 
as Saturday Review, Prairie 
Schooner, and Fiddlehead. He was 
associated editor of a publication 
called Criticism: A_ Quarterly of 
Literature and the arts, published 
from 1961-63. He is presently 
assistant editor of the Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 

Peters has been a member of 
the faculty of such schools as the 
University of Idado, Boston Uni- 
versity, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and Wayne State University. 

In 1966-67, he received a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship for Research 
at Cambridge and earlier was a 
recipient of Grant-in-aid from the 
American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


taught during summer 


Professionals in the fields of 
economics and social work believe 
that problems of low-income 
facilities extend beyond their small 
budgets. One of their main 
problems is knowing how to spend 
efficiently the little money they 
have, 

This summer, a course will be 
offered at Sacramento State 
College which will help train 


mv aati ed ahd 
Unturni 
Bedroon 


hed One 


Units 


Central Air 


» Minutes 
5 Minute: 
Arder 


ing Center 


consumers in the effective use 
of their dollar. Entitled ‘‘Con- 
sumer Economics,’’ it will provide 
essential information for con- 
sumers so that many of the 
problems created by uninformed 
and unwise buying may be avoided. 

Students will be given on- 
campus and off-campus learning 
e) riences and will benefit from 
community field services. In this 
way everyone enrolled in the three- 
unit course will have the oppor- 
tunity to apply the general concepts 
they will learn in class. 

Among the specific topic areas 
to be discussed are appliances and 
furniture, door-to-door sales and 
mail and phone solicitation, credit 
butying, food purchasing and the 
food stamp program, laws affecting 
consumers, medicines and cos- 
meeics, In many of these subjects 
students will learn how to shop, 
what realiy constitutes a bargain, 
the merits of shopping by brand 
names and how to say ‘“‘no,’’ Of 
particular interest to the low in- 
come student will be the secticn 
on the food stamp program. The 
instructor will explain how the 
program works and require ments 
for receiving its benefits,‘ For 
further information about the 
course, contact that Office at SSC, 
454-6101 or the course instruc- 
tor, Prof, Guy Peto, 454-6536, 


“No man was ever so much 
deceived by another as by him- 
self,’’ Greville 
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Campus unrest bill gets 


yes vote in the Assembly 


Thursday, the Assembly voted 
to get tough with campus trouble- 
makers, 

On a 54-10 vote, the House 
sent the bili by Assemblyman 
Frank Murphy to the Senate. 
Murphy is a Republican from Santa 
Cruz. His bill is designed to 
clamp down on illegal demon- 
Strators at the University of 
California, state colleges and 
junior colleges, 

Murphy calls his 
“‘moderate’’ approach. 

Negro Assemblyman John Mil- 
ler, D-Berkeley, said Murphy’s 
bill does ‘‘absolutely nothing.’’ 
He also said that the people who 
precipitate campus disturbances 
don’t really care about what the 
law says. 

Murphy argued that his bill 
does do something. He said it 
gives the administration the ability 
to act. 

A breakdown on the roll call 
by which the Assembly passed the 
legislative package shows 38 Re- 
publicans and 16 Democrats for the 
measure; 19 Democrats and no 
Republicans against the bill; and 
16 Democrats and Republicans ab- 
sent or not voting. 

The bil! would: 


bill a 


1, Provide jail terms forpersons 
repeatedly convicted of using in- 
decent language on campus. 

2. Make it a misdemeanor for 
a student barred from campus to 
return without special permission, 
3. Authorize campus adminis- 
trators to ban potential trouble- 
makers, 

4, Prohibit the use of loud- 
speaker equipment on campus 
without approval of the adminis- 
tration. 

5. Apply regular breach of peace 
laws to the campus, 

6. Persons convicted twice of 
using indecent language on a uni- 
versity, state college or junior 
college campus would receive a 
mandatory 10-day jail term. Three 
or more convictions carry a 90- 
day sentence. 

Murphy’s bill is one half of a 
campus unrest package developed 
by a special Assembly Committee 
on Campus Disturbances. 

The other half of the package 
is the bill by Assemblyman John 
Stuff, Republican from Leucadia. 
Stuff’s bill, now pending before the 
Assembly Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, would cut off state financial 
aid to students involved in campus 
disorders, 
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and Veterans Code for Dependents of Deceased or Disabled Service 
Men must either have authorizations on file or in their possession at 
the time of registration, or they will be required to pay fees and 
request refund later on receipt of authorization, 

Students enrolling under benefits for War Orphans or the new G.1. 
Bill always pay their own fees, as these students receive a monthly 
allowance from the Veterans Administration based on the number of 
units for which they are enrolled. The amount of allowance authorized 
by the Veterans Administration is based on the institution’s certification 
of the student’s enrollment status, i.e., full time, 3/4 time, 1/2 time 


or less than 1/2 time. 


For a six week session, Sacramento State 


College will certify 6 units as full time, 4 units as 3/4 time, 3 units 
as 1/2 time. Basically one unit per week of the session constitutes 
full time status for other session, For example, if a student enrolls 
for a one week course offered for one unit, it would be certified to 
the Veterans Administration as full time. Less than 1/2 time enrollees 
under the G.I, Bill receive only the cost of registration and that is 


pro-rated on a monthly basis, 


Grades and Transcripts 


Students requiring evidence of completed work (transcripts or grade 
reports) to meet deadlines imposed by other agencies should be aware 
of the college’s inability to immediately produce such evidence and 
should therefore plan their summer progrem accordingly as outlined 


in subsequent paragraphs. 


All final grades are submitted by the instructors to the Registrar’s 
Office where they are checked and forwarded to the Computer Center 
for processing. Grade slips are prepared and mailed to the students, 
Grade labels are then prepared and posted to the academic records, 
This process is usually accomplished in approximately ten days after 


the end of the semester. 


Grade labels for posting to individual records are made only after 
the end of the Pre-Session, the Six-Week Session and the Post Session, 
For all other special summer session activities, including Tahoe 
Sessions, grades will be posted with the Pre-Session, Six-Week Session 
or Post Session grades, dependent upon the date courses are completed, 
Hand posting of individual records will not be attempted. 

Due to the tremendous volume of transcript requests received by 
the “ranscript Section during the summer months, students should not 
expe ct immediate service. A delay of two weeks after grades have been 
posted to the records should not be considered unusual, 
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| For Your Summer Fun 
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Free Delivery Call 452-0245 


| River Park Pharmacy 


5485 Carlson Dr. 
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Workshop and Demonstration Schools 


Most workshop and demonstration schools require pre-enrollment 
and/or advance payment of fees, This may be done by writing to the 
person or office indicated with the course description, indicating the 
course you desire, The time and place for registration and payment of 
fees is also indicated with the course description. 


Registration for Post Session 


Day Classes: August 4 in Women’s Gym; Aug. ll & 18 in Registrar’s 
Service Center, Adm. Bldg. 


8:15-8:45 For those who have their ‘‘Request to Register’’ Card, 
stamped No, !, which indicates they are on the class list, 
8:45-9:15 | For those who have filed a ‘‘Request to Register’’ Card, 


stamped No, 2, which indicates their name is on the waiting list. 
9:15-9:30 For those who did not file a ‘‘Request to Register’’ Card, 
and providing there is room in the class, 

10:00 a.m. Classes begin. 

Night Classes: Register in the classroom at the regularly scheduled 
hour for the class. 

Post Session students are requested to file a ‘‘Request to Register’’ 
form provided in the Catalog as far inadvance as possible. Registration 
priority will be assigned in the order the cards are received in the Dean 
of Summer Session’s Office. 

Post Session classes beginning August 1] & 18 will not be available 
to registrants on Aug. 4. 

Late Registration wili occur on August 5 and August !2 and 19 from 
9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m, in the Registrar’s Office only. A $5 late registration 
fee will be assessed, 


Late Registration and 
Change of Program Procedures 


Students registering late or processing a change of program (adding 
er dropping courses) after the regular registration period must: 
(1D Obtain the proper maierials from the Registrar’s Service Center, 
(i.e., Registration or Change of Program), for courses to be 
added or dropped. 
(2) Obtain the instructor’s signed approval! for admission to the class 
on the No, 9 Enroliment card, and/or No. ll Drop card. 
(3) Submit materials to the Registrar’s Service Center by the stated 
deadlines in the Calendar. 
Late registration is defined as registering for a class after the 
Regular Registration, but prior to the second class meeting. A $5 
penalty fee will be assessed. (See Withdrawal from Session Section.) 


Registration Requirements 


While the program for the 1969 summer sesson has been planned 
primarily for students who have achieved upper division, or graduate 
standing, a number of offerings in virtually all fields have been planned 
for students with lower division standing. Classes numbered in the 
100’s and 300’s are open to students who have atained at least junior 
standing, with a minimum of 60 units of junior college or college credit, 
and to mature persons, including public and private school teachers, 
and others capable of profiting by the instruction. Classes numbered 
in the 200’s are open only to students who have been granted the 
baccalaureate degree. 

Lower Division. Lower division classes are numbered from | to 
99. These lower division courses are offered primarily to serve the 
following groups of students: 

a, Sacramento State College students who need to make up lower 

division subject deficiencies, 

b. Students working toward degrees in other colleges who need to 

make up lower division subject deficiencies. 

c. Veterans and other mature students who wish to accelerate 

their collegiate program, 

Faculty advisors will be available in their offices during registration 
to assist students in arranging their program of classes. 


Withdrawal From Session 


Students who find it necessary to withdraw (dropping all courses in 
which enrolled) from a summer session must do so officially by notify- 
ing the Registrar according to procedures outlinedbelow. Failure to do 
so will result in academic penalty or technical failure (TF) grade in 
ali courses for which the student is officially registered. The date of 
withdrawal will affect refund granted, (See Refund Regulation Section 
of Summer Catalog.) 

Students whose withdrawals are processed on or before the last day 
to drop classes without academic evaluation (see Calendar) will have 
the notation ‘‘Withdrew’’ and the date of withdrawal posted on their 
permanent record in lieu of grades, Students whose withdrawals are 
processed after the deadline will receive either “WS” or “WU”, 
Procedure: 

1, Obtain withdrawal forms from the Registrar’s Service Center. 

2, Obtain instructor’s signature on each No, |i Drop card, 

3. Submit completed forms to the Registrar’s Service Center. 
Note: If a student finds it impossible to process a withdrawal in 

person, he should write to the Registrar; the date received at the 

registrar office will be considered official date of withdrawal for 
the student, 


Application for Degrees 


Undergraduates, Undergraduates who plan to graduate at the end 
of six weeks or post session must initiate an Application for Graduation 
at Senior’s Registration Station on June 23, It is to the student’s 
advantage to initiate an Application for Graduation as soon as 90 units 
have been completed, Degree requirements are reviewed by the Degree 
Section, Regisirar Office and priority registration privilege can be 
granted each semester until graduation, 
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The application for Graduation procedure is as follows: 

1, Students obtain their Application for Graduation at the senior 
registration station, At that time they may make an appointment 
for a graduation interview with the Degree and Credential 
Evaluations Section, Office of the Registrar. Instructions and 
ce act form for their major and minor may also be obtained 
at the Senior Registration Station. 

2. Students are required to: (a) list all major/minor courses 
completed on their contract forms; (b) make an appointment 
with their adviser(s) to complete major and minor contract; 
and (c) pay $4.00 diploma fee at the Student Association Office, 

Graduates. Candidates for graduate degrees who plan to complete 

degree requirements by the close of the summer session must file an 
Application for Graudation in the Graduate Studies Office by not later 
than the published deadline, See page 4 of the Summer Catalog for 
the 1969 Summer Calendar of deadlines. 


Candidacy for Educational Credentials 


The provisions of the California Administrative Code, Title V, Edu- 
cation, state that ‘‘Only candidates who can demonstrate promise of 
success and fitness . . . ’’ can be admitted (o credential programs, 
Therefore, satisfactory completion of the teacher selection requirements 
will be required of candidates for teaching, administration, pupil 
personnel services and supervision credentials, Applications and 
information should be obtained from the Credentials Committee office 
in Education Building, Room 149. (NOTE: Formal advancement to 
candidacy is required for each credential program.) 


New Certification Requirements 
to Teach the Menially Retarded 


The Credential to Teaching Exceptional Children was replaced on 
January 1, 1964 by new certification requirements. Applicable to 
Standard Teaching Credentials with a Specialization in Elementary, 
Secondary or Junior College Teaching, specialized preparation to serve 
as a teacher of mentaily retarded children may be substituted for a 
minor when the major is an academic subject matter area. 

Graduate students with anElementary or Secondary Credential already 
in their possession are required to take the same specialized preparation 
to be a teacher of mentally retarded children as undergraduates for 
whom the preparation is substituted as a minor. However, students 
in the aforementioned category may apply for a Postponement of Require- 
ments Credential! if the applicant is employed and has successfully 
completed the following course requirements: Psychology 14—Mental 
Deficiency (3); Education 161,-—Introduction to the Education of Mentally 
Retarded Children and Youth (3) and Education 361.2—Curriculum 
Development and Methods for Teaching the Mentally Retarded at the 
Elementary Level (3). 

Provisional credentials for teachers of mentally retarded children 
are issued when verifying statement of employment accompanies the 
application upon completion of any six units from the twenty-two 
semester hours of required course work in mental retardation, 
The list of courses required for the specializationin mental retardation 
may be obtained from the Advisement Center in Education Building, 
Room 151. 


Librarianship Credential 


Special preparation to serve as a school librarian is based upon 
) a Standard Elementary Credentia! or aStandardSecondary Credential 
plus 2) twenty-seven units in library science including three units 
of supervised field work in a school library, Students may meet half of 
the student teaching requirements simultaneously with the requirement 
in library field work, doing three unitsineach, Courses in librarianship 
are open to upper division and graduate students only. 


Veterans and Veteran's Dependents 


Students expecting to enroll under educational benefits as administered 
by either Federal or State Veteran’s agencies must establish eligibility 
for such benefits with the appropriate agency. An authorization 
certificate issued by the agency must be presented to the college’s 
Coordinator of Veteran’s Affairs by either the student or the agency, 
whichever is applicable, before the college can make the enrollment 
certification necessary before payment of benefits. Therefore it is 
desirable that the student make application well in advance of his antici- 
pated enro!lment to avoid unnecessary dealy. 

Application Forms for Benefits under Public Law 634 (War Orphans 
Educational Assistance Act), Public Law 348 (New G.I, Bill, Veterans 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966), Public Law 894 and 815 (Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans), are to be obtained directly from 
the Veterans Administration Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, California, The Coordinator of Veteran’s Affairs at the 
Registrar’s Service Center can also provide an application form for 
only the new G.I, Bill, 

Application Forms for Benefits under the State of California Military 
and Veterans Code for Dependents of Deceased or Disabled Service 
Men must be obtained from the Division of Education Assistance, 
California State Department of Veterans Affairs, 1227 O Street, Sacra- 
mento, California, One of the eligibility requirements is that the 
dependent must have been a resident of California for five out of the 
last nine years, 

All veterans or veteran’s dependents with authorization, or expecting 
to receive same, should stop at the Veterans Station at the time of 
registration and submit a ‘‘Veterans Information Card’’ which is 
available at the Information or Veterans Stations, Also, those who have 
received authorization certificates from administering agencies should 
submit them to the Coordinator of Veteran’s Affairs at this Station, 
or a soon thereafter as received to Registrar’s Service Center, 

Students enrolling under benefits of the federal! bil! for Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabied Veterans or the State of California Military 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Board sets minimum 


Standard for high 
school graduation 


Minimum standards for high 
school graduation were set by the 
State Board of Education at its 
recent (June 12-13) meeting in 
Sacramento, 


The standards, the first of their 
kind in the nation, require that 
all California students show eighth 
grade competency in reading and 
mathematics before receiving a 
diploma. 


‘Students who reach this level 
of proficiency should be able to 
read newspapers and keep records 
for home finances,’’ a report to 
the board from Dr. Max Rafferty, 
State superintendent of public in- 
Struction, noted. 


Adopted as an emergency 
measure, the regulations will be 
phased in next September with a 
requirement that all graduates 
must complete the content equiva- 
lent of 190 period hours of work. 
This is increased to 200 hours 
in 1970-71. 


In 1971-72 and thereafter, 
graduates must also ‘‘.., demon- 
strate competence in reading and 
mathematics at an equivalent of no 
less than 8.0 (eighth) grade place- 
ment as assessed at some time 
during grades 9-12," 


Among 
Students may 
petency are: 


other ways in which 
demonstrate com- 


‘Satisfactory completion dur- 
ing grades 9-12 of aone-semester 
course in the subject focusing 
upon diagnostic and remedial! in- 
struction, 


“Passing district-selected ex- 
aminations in reading or mathe- 
matics or both based on eighth 
grade state-adopted textbooks.’’ 


The requirements do not apply 
to mentally retarded or education- 
ally handicapped students. 


If a school district does not 
have the ability to provide 200 
semestei periods of course work, 
it may apply for a waiver of 10 
hours, thus being required to pro- 
vide only 190 hours, 


Dr. Mitchell Voydat, chief of 
the bureau of elementary and 
secondary education fur the State 
Department of Education, noted 
that the eighth grade level was 
chosen ‘‘with a view toward evalu- 
ating its appropriateness ata later 
date, and then changing it if 
necessary. \ 


‘‘We felt that when children 
leave high school! though, the least 
we can expect is elementary school 
competency,’’ he added, 


The setting of standards is re- 
quired by Senate Bill 1 passed by 
the State Legislature in 1968, This 
law, often called the ‘Magna Carta 
for Education,’’ gives local school 
districts much more freedom than 
in the past in selecting curriculum 
and the time-scheduling of 
courses, The law went into effect 
last November, 


Dr. Rafferty’s report noted that 
the new requirements were recom- 
mended after consultation ‘‘with 
virtually all professional associ- 
ations concerned with some aspect 
of minimum standards,’’ plus per- 
sons ‘‘working directly with high 
schools,"’ 
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Old African Provert 


“Those who taste the waters 





Throbbing throughout the en- 
tire continent... with a rhythm 
as insistant as the beat of the 
tom-tom, is the pulse of Africa, 
Whether it be in the teeming 
millions of a modern city... or 
on the undulating plains thronged 
with graceful antelope and ebony 
nomads, that rhythm of life per- 
sista. It casts a spell on all of its 
people, regardless of race and 
eolor, which is reflected in the 
old African proverb: ‘‘Those who 
taste the waters of Africa always 
return.”’ 


Africa is so vast and full of 
variety that it would take a life- 
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time to explore its diversity. It 
would take many lifetimes to truly 
know and understand the continent 
from Cairo in the North, to Cape 
Town in the South... from Dakar 
in the West to Adis Ababa in the 
East. Between these famous cities, 
thousands of miles apart, are 
thousands of towns and millions 
of villages... where over eight 
hundred languages are spoken, In 
spite of the differences and the 
tribal hostilities that sometimes 
erupt into devastating bloodshed... 
there is a dramatic harmony that 
blends with the pulsating rhythm 
which attracts, excites and en- 
thralls everyone who has ‘“‘tasted 
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ducation S tory, Te try. 


of Africa always return” 


her waters.”’ 


We want to explore Africa and 
get acquainted as much as we can 
with the various facets of life 
there. It’s ancient civilizations 
and newly independent nations are 
equally fascinating... in addition, 
there is much we can learn from 
Africa. 


It has long been recognized by 
the serious student of Africa that 
there are philosophies and thought 
patterns found among the indigen- 
eous people that are as complex 
and coherent as those of Aristotle 
and Plato. We often like to think 
of ‘“‘Progress’”’ in terms of tech- 
nical and scientific advance com- 
bined with materiai affluence. 
However, this is not necessarily 
so; it is obvious that greed and 
avarice often combine with wealth 
to the detriment of the finer quali- 
ties of human nature. 


Mainly because of the absence 
of a written history and litera- 
ture little is known of the 
cultural heritage of Africa’s past. 
Whereas, there has existed a way 


V asconcellos 


motivations in a free society, 
and somehow we’ve raised a 
generation that doesn’t readily 
submit to force and fear, but 
instead is only further provoked 
thereby. 


c. That name-calling and 
scape-goating help the situation 
(1) They don’t —- instead, they 
provoke it; too often, it’s only 
an excuse for not observing 
and admitting our own short- 
comings, our own lack of in- 
volvement, our own refusa! to 
listen and to respond to needs 
for change. 


d. That getting tough —sus- 
pension or expulsion or other 
forms of banishment will get 
rid of those causing trouble. 


(1) It doesn’t. Those persons, 
as non-students, will still be 
around, and as long as the 
problems and root causes exist, 
there will be ample opportunity 
for them to promote destruction 
and violence (history demon- 
Strates this). 


e. That jail or prison or con- 
centration camps will bring 
peace and quiet. 

(1) They won't; we simply 
cannot jail an entire generation, 


& That 
**why’’ 


we needn’t wonder 
young persons are rest- 
less, 


(1) 


a ‘why’ behavior of each human 


Untrue, There is always 





of life and even tribal law, which, 
in many instances is as just and 
equitable as our American laws. 
Prior to the coming of Western 
civilization, in much of Africa 
capital punishment did not exist 
except in the case of a persistant 
murderer. It was generally ac- 
cepted that a person who committed 
murder had suffered some extreme 
Provocation and probably would 
not murder again. But he and his 
family was required by their law 
to make the fullest possible resti- 
tution to the bereaved family. 
(Dr. L.S.B. Leakey in ‘‘The Pro- 
gress and Evolution of Man in 
AFRICA,"*) 


Walking exercises the mind. 
It shakes up the brain cells. It 
fills them with oxygen; drives 
out the cobwebs. A famous 
Scientist says he does his best 
thinking on the two miles of side- 
walk between his home and his 
office. 
Wilferd A, Peterson. 


analysis... 


being and, as human beings, we 
ought always to wonder ‘why’? 
— for only then can we cope 


with the problems of human 
behavior. 


* * . * € * + + 


Students and other young per- 
sons labor under myths and mis- 


conceptions also, and they should 
be disveiled: 


1, That older persons, persons 

in power, persons in ‘‘the estab- 

lishment’’ don’t care, 
a. Untrue. Most older per- 
sons were raised in totally 
different times; were taught 
to think and feel and perceive 
and judge, in a way that was 
appropriate to different times, 
particularly to the depression. 
But they are human beings also, 
and they do care, 

2. That our system of govern- 

ment won’t work. 
a. Wrong. With all its failings, 
our system has produced this 
young generation and this level 
of awareness of its failings. 


3. That the faults in the system 


}, 
the system, 


justify disruption and violence, 
a. Untrue. Disruption and 
violence primarily breed fear, 


and reaction, and repression 
— and close up the very per- 
sons who need to be opened up, 


for a free society to functionas 
it should, 
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SSC’s Tahoe 
Session is set 


The fifteenth annual Tahoe Ses- 
sion, hosted by Sacramento State 
Coliege, will nrovide students the 
opportunity to study in a beautiful 
setting on the South Shore of the 
lake this summer. 

Beginning Monday, July 7, three 
sessions of two weeks duration 
each are scheduled to meet at the 
South Tahoe Intermediate School 
in Al-Tahoe featuring classes from 
a variety of academic areas. The 
mountain setting is excellently 
suited to the courses being offered. 
Environmental resources classes 
will study the natural and recre- 
ational resources of the Lake 
Tahoe region, while students en- 
rolled in painting and drawing 
classes will find a multitude of 
subjects in the area. Courses in 
archeology, history and govern- 
ment, English and music are also 
set. 

Starting dates for the two week 
sub-sessions are July 7, 21 and 





August 4. Students wishing to 
attend may obtain ‘‘Request to 
Register’? forms now to have 


priority status when registration 
begins. It will be held the first 
morning of each sub-session from 
8 to 9 a.m., before classes begin. 
Classes will meet daily from 
9 a.m, to noon, and students may 
enroll in only one during each two- 
week session, 

For further information, or 
‘*Request to Register’’ forms, con- 
tact the Summer Session Office, 
Administration 220, Sacramento 
State College, 6000 J Street, Sacra- 
mento, California 95819 (454-6101) 


The best laid plans of mice and 
men gang aft a-gley; and leave us 
naught but grief and pain for 
protnised joy. 
— Robert Burns 
To 4 Mouse 


continued from page 3 


a. Untrue. While our system, 
and the persons within it, have 
many shortcomings, it also has 
great strengths and resources 
on which we candraw. I witness 
great changes in persons in the 
System, changes in concern, 
in responsiveness, in attention, 
in values, in decisions, in 
understanding. And despite its 
shortcomings, no system has 
liberated so many so much: 
tne amount of freedom and 
opportunity within our system 
is greater than in any other in 
the world, and the awareness 
of our weaknesses becomes 
possible only because we have 
achieved so much, 


* * * * . * * 6 


In summary, all of us lack 


faith and trust in each other, have 
forgotten that each of us — re- 
gardless of age, color, race, posi- 
tion, sex, wealth, or religion — 
is a human being with a desire to 
find understanding, to improve the 
society in which we all must live, 
to find the avenues of justice that 
are 
order will 
achieve peace. 


the only that law and 
ultimately, to 


We're too quic! 


way 
come 


to jump to conclusions, to call 
names, to label each other — and 
too slow to recognize, and reach 
for, and touch the humanness that 
exists within each human being. 

Because of this breakdown in 
trust, because of this reliance on 
myths and misconceptions — we 
have campus unrest, and we have 
failed in our approach to resoiving 


That there is no hope within 
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College students approve U.S. business 
system nationwide campus survey shows 


Contrary to a popular impres- 
sion, most college students 
approve of the American system 
of business and industry, a nation- 
wide attitude study shows. 

A career in business or in- 
dustry is also th most prevalent 
career plan among seniors gradu- 
ating this spring. At the same 
time, business and its leaders 
are not exempt from criticism. 

These are among the major 
findings of the survey of student 
attitudes, values and beliefs. The 
survey covered all types of col- 
leges and universities, large and 
small, public, private and re- 
ligious. It was made by Roper 
Research Associates and com- 
missioned by Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) as a public 
service. 

The study focused on male 
seniors but, for comparative pur- 
poses, included smaller surveys 
of freshmen and alumni of the 
Class of 1964. In general, the 
three groups — freshmen, seniors 
and alumni — expressed similar 
views on business and industry. 

The students were asked to 
appraise four integral U.S. insti- 
tutions — the political system, 
the judicial system, business and 
industry, higher education. All 
four were judged ‘‘basically 
sound,’’ but the greatest approval — 
by 87 per cent of the seniors — 
was accorded to business and in- 
dustry. 

A majority did find room for 
some improvement in the business 
and industrial system, but only a 
very small minority; 3 per cent 
of the seniors thought it needed 
fundamental overhaulings. The 
assertion, frequently made, that 
most students are anti-business in 
their attitudes appears completely 
unfounded. 

Further confirmation of this 
appears in seniors’ choice of the 
kind of job they plan to get after 
finishing school or military ser- 
vice, as the particular circum- 
stance may be. The greatest 
nutiber said they planned to go 
intc business or industry. The 
second largest group plans a 
career in education, followed, in 
preference, by professional work 
and government service. Only 7 
per cent of the seniors iad not 
made a definite career choice. 

Not only are seniors well set- 
tled on career pans, but they have 
very definite ideas of what they 
want most in terms of job satis- 
faction. They even know how much 
money they expect to be making 
five years from now. 

The top job requirement? Men- 
tally stimulating work. 


| Gan't stand 
the 
thought 
of living 
In a 
Residence 
“Hall? 


Read the ad 
on the right... 


‘WestBridge and 


Today’s students also tend to 
be individualistic. Large major- 
ities said they desired jobs where 
they would not just be cogs in the 
machine, and where they would 
have a chance to be creative. A 
chance to rise to the top — the 
traditional success syndrome — 
was far down on the list of career 
requisites. 

Seniors who plan a business 
career have their financial sights 
set somewhat higher than those 
who intend to enter other fields. 
Half of the business- bound students 
expect to be making $12,000 or 
more five years after graduation. 

Aside from their general ap- 
proval or disapproval of American 
business and industry, the students 
were asked to cite the qualities or 
attributes of the present system 
which they most admired or dis- 
liked. 

High percentages credited 
private enterprise with progres- 
siveness in developing new pro- 
ducts, giving “‘good value for the 
dollar’? and progressiveness in 
providing job security. Business 
also got good marks for its gener- 
ous contributions to good causes, 
for well representing the U.S. in 
foreign countries, and for being a 
progressive social force in our 
society. 

In reply to a specific question, 
a sizable majority of seniors said 
they thought top business manage- 
ment had become more concerned 
with the national welfare during 
the last five years. 

It would appear that the “social 
image’”’ of >usiness has improved 
in recent years among undergradu- 
ates. A sizable minority, however 
— 33 per cent of seniors and 1¢ 
per cent of freshmen — still think 
that the American system of busi - 
ness and industry is too much 
concerned with profits. This is 
at the expense of other things, 
mainly social] responsibility, they 
believe. 

Another frequent criticism, ex- 
pressed by 25 per cent of seniors 
and 34 per cent of freshmen, is 
that the economic system is ‘‘too 
big and powerful.’’ But of those 
who criticized business for its 
size, very few referred to the 
problem in the traditional terms 
of ‘*monopoly.” Instead, they 
scored big business for not giving 
small business a chance, having 
too much influence with the govern- 
ment, or representing too much 
power in the hands of a few. 

Business leaders do not come 
off as well in seniors’ esteem as 
do educational leaders. Political 
leaders trail both. However, a 
large majority of students express 


Because this is an ad for WestBridge, 
And even though it's a lot like an 
apartment, it's a residence hall — just 
about the best there is, but still a residence 
hall. Scan these features and then 
come over and take a look for yourself. 
Apartment style suites with each 6 to @ 
10 students sharing a living room a 

A Dining Commons where you serve @ 
yourself (and thai includes unlimited 
seconds and steak once a week) 
Maid service M A Pcooi and Sauna 
Color T.V. Lounge 
Recreation Room 
Student Government 
Walk to classes — it'll be good for 
you and with the $18 you save on a 
campus parking permit you can 
buy a raccoon coat 


some amount of confidence in 
businessmen’s ability to make 
meaningful contributions to so- 
ciety. 

The seniors were asked to se- 
lect those adjectives or phrases 
they considered most descriptive 
of the nation’s business leaders, 
The resultant word-picture may 
evoke mixed emotions in corpor- 
ate boardrooms. Business execu- 
tives were characterized by the 
students as able and competent, 
forward-looking and progressive, 
very intelligent. More than edu- 
cators or political leaders, they 
were depicted as _ self-seeking, 
ruthless and lacking the ‘‘moral’’ 
quality of dealing fairly with 
others. 

The students were given another, 
indirect way of expressing their 
opinions of the business commun- 
ity — by listing those qualities 
that they believe enable a young 
person to get ahead fastest in 
business. The main attributes 
considered necessary for business 
success were, in order of im- 


SSC students 


Fourteen additional Sac ramento 
State College students have been 
selected for a year of study abroad, 
Dr. Preston J. Stegenga, co- 
ordinator of the International 
Student Program ai SSC, an- 
nounced. 

This brings to 36 the number 
of students who will be studying 
in seven countries abroad ranging 
from Sweden to Taiwan. Other 
countries in which SSC students 
will enroll in selected colleges 
and universities include France, 
Germany, Israel, Italy and Spain. 


Stegenga said there is also a 
possibility that two additional SSC 
students may be appointed to study 
next year in a newly-proposed 
program at the University of Ghana 
in Africa. 


He also said the students will 
leave the United States eariy in 
September following an orientation 
program conducted in San Fran- 
cisco late this summer. The 
students will return to the U.S, 
in the summer of 1970 and re- 
sume their studies at SSC that 
fall. 


According to P rofessor Stegen- 
ga, the “Study Abroad’’ program 
is designed to offer American 
students an opportunity to study 
overseas and gain 2 “broader 
cultural understanding and inter- 
nationa! perspective.” Stegenga 


portance: aggressiveness, cre- 
ative ability, hard work, and in- 
telligence. 


The survey sampled 1,000 
seniors, 500 freshmen and 673 
alumni from a random selection 
of 96 colleges and universities in 
all parts of the country. kt was 
initiated in the spring of 1968 when 
unrest on college campuses had 
increasingly become major news. 
A great deal was being written and 
said about students’ attitudes and 
beliefs, but little was known. 


Standard Oil (New Jersey) com- 
missioned the study as a public 
service to obtain the actual facts. 
The participating students and in- 
stitutions were selected at random 
but on a weighted representative 
basis, and the interviews were 
made during the winter of 1968-69. 
Jersey Standard was not identified 
as the survey sponsor prior to the 
interviews so that respondents’ 
answers could not be affected by 
knowledge of the client. 


study abroad 


said the college credits earned 
abroad are transferred to the 
student’s academic program at 
SSC and apply toward his e-a- 
demic degree. 


Those selected for study abroad 
during the 1969-70 year include: 
France: Patricia M. Boyer, Peggy 
Geandrot, Robert J. Pickett and 
Richard J, Smith. 


Germany: Astrid W. Braun, 
William F. Cole, Joyce E. Daniels, 
Philip K, Frasse, John R. Gritton, 
Mary M, Houston, Cynthia A, Roper 
and Douglas A, Swearingen. 


Israel: Roger 4, Brown, Elaine 
A, CarTson and Margaret R. Ditte- 


more, 
Italy: Diane S, Andersou, 
Roberta L. Dworkis, Marc T. 


Lowry, Gary J. Newton and Georgia 
C, Seid. 

Spain: Marian P, Brown, Dana 
P, Buchanan, Michael L. Carey, 
Irene Garin, Belia Salinas and 
Catherine L, Weeks. 


Sweden: Richard W, Andresen, 
Frank N. Darling, Michael J. Dott- 
arar, Kenneth K, Forden, Darryl] 
C, Hattenhauer, Willie E. Jeffery, 
Michael J, Lee and Rollo A, 
Lindley. 


Taiwan: Michael R. Durant and 


Dennis K. Yep. 


Because this is an ad about the 
Apartments at WestBridge. 

They're Apartments particularly 
designed for the Student, Faculty, 
and Staff at Sac State. And they have 
such common and uncommon 
features as these: 


Studio, 1 and 2 Bedroom 
Apartments with Built-ins 
Individual Patio Decks M% Seminar 
and Group meeting rooms 

A Pool @ No utility deposit 

A Recreation Room 

Dining Common privileges for 
when you don’t feel like cooking 
The campus is less than a 9 minute 
walk so there’s no hassle about 
Campus parking permits 


Registration 
fall semester 69 


Fall semester registration will 
be conducted from Tuesday 16 
September through Saturday 20 
September. Priority for regis- 
tration will be continuing students 
first according to desc ending order 
of class level, followed by the new 
and re-admitted students. Regis- 
tration materials will be available 
by 1 September and throughout the 
registration period. 

The Schedule of Classes will 
be available at the Hornet Book- 
store in early August. The price 
will be 25¢ at the bookstore or 
40¢ mailed to your residence. The 
1969-70 catalog is on sale at the 
bookstore at a cost of $1.00 or 
$1.30 if mailing is required. 


Race symposium 
speeches on sale 


‘Racism in America,’’ the pub- 
lished transcripts of last fall’s 
racial symposium are now on sale 
in front of the cafeteria. 

The paperbound books re- 
produced all ten speeches 
delivered during the symposium, 
complete and unedited, Included 
are speeches by Eldridge Cleaver, 
Dr. Benjamin Spock and Harry 
Edwards. 

The books are being sold at 
cost on a non-profit basis for two 
dollars, 

The books were published by 
Cultural Programs and were com- 
piled and edited by the Student 
Co-op, 
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Classified 


REWARD, NO QUESTIONS 


Return materials for thesis, 
glasses con- 


prescription 
tained in attache case taken 
Return 


from T-W 1, 6/23. 
items to SS-139. 





Bdrm w kitchen priv. for 2 non- 


smoking, non-drinking women 
students, walking dist, from cam- 
pus 451-5315 after 5 
NEEDED: Daily ride from SSC 


to Arden Fair area—at 10:30 a.m. 
Call Jackie at 483-1666 


EDITING OF TERM PAPERS, 
theses, dissertations, etc, 
Tutoring English. 457-6228 





Male Room Mate Wanted. Down- 
town Apartment. Cheap & Private 
Phone: 383-0794 





Masters, 
etc, 


term papers, reports, 
Typed and Edited 
422-7847 


Think, 





Apartment 


“Living 
is a 
Drag? 


Read the ad 
on the left... 


The Apartments at WestBridge @ Two alternatives for good living at Sacramento State 


> 


